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therefore, for a critic of Venn to point out that many supposed
judgments of probability are not concerned with statistical
frequency; for, as I understand the Logic of Chance, he admits
it; and the critic must show that the sense different from Venn's
in which the term probability is often employed has an important
logical interpretation about which we can generalise. This
position I seek to establish. It is, in my opinion, this other sense
alone which has importance; Venn's theory by itself has few
practical applications, and if we allow it to hold the field, we must
admit that probability is not the guide of life, and that in following
it we are not acting according to reason.
5. Part of the plausibility of Venn's theory is derived, I
think, from a failure to recognise the narrow limits of its ap-
plicability, or to notice his own admissions regarding this. " In
every case," he says (p. 124), "in which we extend our inferences
by Induction or Analogy, or depend upon the witness of others,
or trust to our own memory of the past, or come to a conclusion
through conflicting arguments, or even make a long and com-
plicated deduction by mathematics or logic, we have a result of
which we can scarcely feel as certain as of the premisses from
which it was obtained. In all these cases, then, we are conscious
of varying quantities of belief, but are the laws according to which
the belief is produced and varied the same ? If they cannot be
reduced to one harmonious scheme, if, in fact, they can at best be
brought to nothing but a number of different schemes, each with
its own body of laws and rules, then it is vain to endeavour to
force them into one science." All these cases, therefore, in which
we are 'not certain,' Venn explicitly excludes from what he
chooses to call the science of probability, and he pays no further
attention to them. The science of probability is, according to
him., no more than a method which enables us to express in a
convenient form statistical statements of frequency. " The
province of probability/* he says again on page 160, " is not so
extensive as that over which variation of belief might be observed.
Probability only considers the case in which this variation is,
brought about in a certain definite statistical way."1 He points
1 Edgeworth uses the term e probability' widely, as I do; but he makes
a distinction corresponding to Venn's by limiting the subject-matter of the
CaUufas of Probabilities. He writes ('Philosophy of Chance,' Mind, 1884,
p. 223): "The Calculus of Probabilities is concerned with the estimation of
degrees of probability; not every species of estimate, but that which is founded